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THE ALDINE. 



LA SCEUR MliCONTENTE. 

" Trim the fire, little sister, turn the bannocks, cease your hum- 
ming ; 
I must to the brook for cresses, through the burning noontide 
Tieat; 
Soon from out the gleamy meadows will the harvesters be com- 
ing; 
Ah, the jolly, jesting fellows, how they laugh and how they 

eat! 
Hasten, little idler, hasten, for the reapers leave the wheat." 

" Nay my sister, busy sister, ask me not to hunt the cresses. 
Turn the bannocks, trim the fire, for my heart is sad to-day ; 
Like a homesick, captive creature, when the chain its soul op- 
presses, 
I am pining for the brightness of a sunshine far away : 
Do not chide me, sister Annie, do not bid me longer stay. 

" I can hear a voice of calling, from the merry, merry city, 

Catch the silken stir of dancers, and sweet instruments in tune, 
And I hear a voice of music weave the tenderest love-ditty. 
With a timing in its rhyming like our little brooks in June. 
Ah — the opulent fair city, lying, gem-like, 'neath the moon ! 

" So my sister, busy sister, tend your bannocks, hunt your cresses, 
Peck your hair for the coming of the harvesters, I pray ; 
Wild flowers growing in the mowing well may suit your simple 
tresses, ,, 

Mine must pale in flash of diamonds, redden in the ruby's ray, 
Do not chide me, do not hold me, for my heart is far away." 

" Nay my sister, restless sister, this fair blossom of your dreaming 
Holds but dust and bitter ashes that shall strew your wildered 
way; 
Ah 1 the greedy, cruel city ; gorgeous in its serpent-seeming — 
It will crush you in its coiling, it will sting you where you 

stray, 
Home is with the heart that loves y6u, — leave me not alone I 
pray." 

" Hush, my sister, timid sister, I will have a noble lover, 

He shall choose from many maidens, and be faithful to his 
choice. 
(Which of all my peasant-suitors ever sought to be a rover?) 
I will win him with my beauty, I will charm him with my 

voice. 
He with priest and ring shall wed me, and shall glory in his 
choice. 

" So my sister, fearful sister, tend your bannocks, hunt your 
cresses, 
Feed the hungry harvesters and marry whom you may, 
Spread the linen for the bleaching, wash your little children's 
dresses, 
Delving in a weary treadmill till your bonny hair is gray. 
But the merry city calls me, and I must away, away 1 " 

" Nay, my sister, wayward sister, reckon not to leave me lonely; 
Not for me be pleasant home-cares — love of husband — while 
you stray. 
We of all our father's people, lingering remnants — we two only I 
Shall the serpent city part us ? Nay, my little dreamer, nay ; 
Where thou wanderest, I will follow, where thou bidest I will 
stay. — Helen Barron Bostwkk. 



FRANZ LISZT. 



Once, on a November evening, in the year 1822, 
a large audience was assembled in the town hall at 
Vienna, and the eyes of all were turned with eager 
expectations in the direction of a delicate light- 
haired boy, who was seen approaching the piano. 
Adam Liszt, the friend of Joseph Haydn and Hum- 
mel, the celebrated pianist and violinist, led his son 
Franz, only eleven years old, for the first time 
before the public who had known Mozart. The 
seats usually occupied by men were not so thickly 
crowded, yet all the musicians of note were there, 
and near the piano, one noticed Salieri's interest- 
ing face, and the grave countenance of Czerny, the 
boy's master. The assemblage of women was a 
brilliant one ; they sparkled, smiled and languished, 
as a bed of flowers after a dewy summer night, and 
many considered it a good omen that the young 
debutant should be thus surrounded by fair roses. 
Quite in the furthest corner of the hall sat a wo- 
man, whose wonderfully beautiful eyes followed 
every movement of the slight childish figure, while 
upon her delicate countenance the touching pale- 
ness caused by deep emotion became still more 
visible. The heart of the lovely woman was so full 
of disquietude, that her chest rose and sank con- 
vulsively, and her small hands were tightly clasped 
together. She was plainly dressed in black, and a 
black lace vail covered a profusion of golden hair. 
Her mouth betrayed an expression of sadness, and 
yet she tried to smile, as now in the midst of a sud- 
den silence, the first tones of the piano were heard. 
The little Franz played a concerto of Hummel's 
with great strength and expression. The crowded 



audience did not in the least disturb him, for he 
appeared as calm and assured as an experienced 
mariner at his helm upon a troubled sea. Why, 
then, did that woman still tremble, and seem so full 
of anxiety ? 

She could hear, indeed, how they applauded the 
boy, and she saw a joyful expression cross his face, 
as he returned to his father's side, .during a short 
interval of rest. The pretty little songstress in a 
white satin dress, with a rose behind her left ear, 
who now sang an air full of trills, won no look of 
admiration from those large eyes fringed with dark 
lashes, for they were immovably fixed upon the 
young boy's pale face. His features were delicately 
molded, the mouth small and aristocratic, and some- 
times he would push back the rich golden hair, with 
an impatient gesture, from his forehead. The little 
songstress now withdrew, followed by the liveliest 
applause, and swept by him, but not without passing 
her hand caressingly over his hair. The woman in 
the lace vail noticed it and sighed. Then the bo)' 
stepped toward the piano, and after a childish salu- 
tation, the slender fingers glided over the keys in 
Hummel's H minor concerto. The- listeners were 
enchanted, and a slight flush of pleasure spread 
itself .over the countenance of the woman who sat 
in the corner of the room. 

Again the charming signorina warbled an air full 
of difficult variations, shrugged her pretty shoulders, 
and threw enticing glances in all directions ; and at 
last bowed with charming coquetterie again and again, 
as they cried " Brava ! " Then the boy took his 
place for the last time, and improvised. One scarcely 
dared to breathe, and the silence was so profound, it 
reminded one of a church during prayer-time. His 
fingers wove themes of Beethoven's and Mozart's 
into one another with variations, in the most magi- 
cal manner. A proud smile stole over Salieri's 
furrowed countenance, but the golden-haired woman 
had allowed her head to sink upon her breasf, in 
order to conceal the tears that were falling fast upon 
her cheeks ; and she clasped her hands still more 
tightly together, while a fervent prayer arose out of 
her pure soul for the boy who played there. So 
deeply were her thoughts engaged in supplication, 
that she was not disturbed by the joyful shouts of 
the crowd, that now after the last chords gave free 
vent to their enthusiasm. But the sound of a voice 
that she recognized made her start, as it said to her: 

" Madame, your son has played well. I am satis- 
fied with him. You will live to experience much 
joy in him, and ought to be proud of your boy. 
We will go to him." 

The mother of Franz Liszt arose, and placed her 
hand within the arm of a large sinister-looking man, 
who stood before her ; his hair was in artistic dis- 
order, and his dress had a neglected appearance. 
The crowd were moving to and fro, jostling against 
one another in the excitement of the moment, but 
they gave place with every mark of respect, as be- 
fore the Emperor himself, to the couple who were 
making their way toward the piano. They did not 
speak to each other, but now and then, the mother's 
soft eyes rested upon her companion, with a timid 
look of admiration ; and he nodded to her with 
almost fatherly kindness. At length the boy per- 
ceived them. 

" Mamma, are you really here, and — Beethoven ? " 
he cried, in a voice full of passionate excitement, and 
in another moment, the " star " of the evening had 
thrown himself upon his mother's neck, and the kind 
smile of Ludwig von Beethoven was the first laurel 
that was laid upon the brow of the young artist. 

From that day the career of Franz Liszt was de- 
cided, and the mother gave him up, notwithstanding 
a thousand anxious fears. Bravely she concealed 
within her own mind the tormenting images of dan- 
ger, privation and disappointment, that day and 
night disquieted her. "Go, and may all the saints 
protect you, and lead you to the one true peace," 
said the softest voice in the world, and the ardently 
loved child entered upon the thorny path of art, 
that conducts humanity to those heights where it 
must evor remain lonely and alone. 

Without a murmur, the pious woman repressed 
the cherished desire of her heart, which was to see 
her son choose a different road, the only one, as she 
in simple faith believed, that led directly to heaven, 
namely, as a consecrated priest. 

Henceforth, she was only the mother of the artist. 
The blessed mothers of all our celebrated men may 
be divided into two large groups. The one gathers 
itself around the pathetic and glorified form of 



Monica, the mother, of St. Augustin ; the other,- 
around that figure, so full of life and animation, the 
Frankfort patrician, Madame von Goethe. 

In the first group we find those ethereal beings, 
whose eyes are ever directed heavenward, yet who 
On earth are the guardian angels of their children, 
gently following their footsteps, and who become the 
ideal of the youthful, dreamers, and the comforting 
angel of the man in his hour of death. In the sec- 
ond we see clever, true women, with smiling eyes 
and cheerful faces ; women who understand how to 
teach their sons to comprehend human life in all its 
fullness, and from whom their sons inherit a happy 
disposition, and also the desire to become authors of 
romance. It would be an interesting work to clas- 
sify the mothers of our martyrs, heroes, poets and 
artists, according to this division. 

The first journey that Liszt made was to Paris, 
that wonderfully beautiful, cruel sphinx, with the 
bewildering smiles and lion's claws. The Conserv- 
atory, then under Cherubini's guidance, was the star 
whose light attracted the young artist's soul with 
such irresistible power. Both parents accompanied 
their son to the modern Babylon. The composer of 
the "Matrimonia Segretto" and the "Wassertra- 
gers" listened to the slender fingers play, and was 
astonished at the flapping of the wings of this young 
eagle ; but Franz Liszt could not, as he so earnestly 
desired, become a pupil of the famous music school, 
for the laws prohibited the entrance of strangers. 
Yet, on the other hand, the boy became something 
else in a very short space of time — the favorite of 
all Paris. 

Henceforth, one met the boyish form in all the 
salons of the highest nobility, where beautiful eyes 
looked admiringly upon him, and soft white hands 
caressed him. By the success that he achieved, and 
the kindness and attention of his masters, Paer and 
Reicha, together with the tenderness of his parents, . 
that seemed to redouble itself as they saw him suf- 
fering from the abandonment of this earnest hope, 
he was gradually comforted under the severe dis- 
appointment of not being able to enjoy the advan- 
tages of Cherubini's instructions. 

The Duke of Orleans, who afterward became King 
of France, first named the boy a " new Mozart," and 
this word was soon in every mouth. The Paris: news- 
papers, without exception, exhausted themselves in 
praise of his rare and wonderful talent, and proph- 
esied a great future. The concerts in which Adam 
Liszt allowed his son to appear were crowded, and 
the French people, so susceptible of enthusiasm, 
offered all earthly ovations to the youthful virtuoso. 
But the sweet voice of this homage did not for a 
moment intoxicate the clear mind, already striving 
to attain the highest goal. Those who could have 
listened to him, and could have seen him possessed 
of such calm assurance, and of such a spirit-uelle 
grace of manner, as he moved among his aristo- 
cratic friends, and again in the simple music-room 
at home, where for hours he would play Bach's 
Fugues and Preludes, and endeavor to transpose the 
Fugues into another key, would have been equally 
charmed with his earnest zeal. Still more brightly 
glowed the cheeks, still more brilliant became the 
eyes; the artist and student forgot time and hour, 
until at last two delicate white hands were laid upon 
his fingers, two soft arms encircled him, and his hot 
forehead sank upon his mother's shoulder. But this 
gentle guardian angel could no longer remain at his 
side in Paris. She was recalled by the severe illness 
of her only sister to Gratz. Immediately after her 
departure, the father and son took a short journey 
into the Departments for the purpose of winning 
fame and gold, and they were induced by this same 
motive to extend their travels further and further, 
until at length they crossed the waves, and landed 
on the shores of foggy England, where also he 
excited the utmost astonishment and admiration. 

In the year 1825, we find that the representation 
of a little opera was to take place in Paris, " Don 
Sancho; ou, le Chateau de l'Amdur." The theatre 
of the Academie Royale was filled to overflowing ; 
every ticket was taken with the greatest eagerness, 
and the success was perfect. The name of the com- 
poser was shouted in triumph — Franz Liszt. 

Handkerchiefs waved, white hands beckoned, and 
"Don Sancho" led the boy, scarcely fifteen years 
old, before the audience. But the enchanted castle 
also possessed a dangerous doorkeeper, Mademoi- 
selle Rose, the charming songstress. She it was 
who received the young conqueror behind the 
scenes. In an instant his head was seized between 



